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Praise and Devotion 
Mendelssohn hold first rank. Bach, the 


ET ALL THE world in every corner 
sing” is a beautiful hymn written 
by an Elizabethan clergyman who 
Cas, was known to his parishioners as 
Holy George Herbert. His biography was 
quaintly written by Isaak Walton, of ‘‘angler” 
fame, in 16538 and tells of a life of sacrificial 
devotion. In bidding all the world to sing the 
praises of his God and King, he says, 
‘‘The heavens are not too high ; 
His praise may thither fly ; 
The earth is not too low, 
His praises there may grow. 
The church with psalms must shout, 
No door can keep them out.” 

But the primary essential of praise and 
devotion, and, in fact, any emotion which 
seeks expression through music, poetry, act or 
prayer is specified in the lines, 

‘*But above all, the heart 
Must bear the larger part.” 

One wonders if even the imagination of 
Holy George Herbert could have dreamed 
three hundred years ago the extent to which 
his King’s praises would be sung through ‘“‘all 
the world in every corner’’. Korea is a small 
corner, but she is singing fervently. Not only 
has the Korean church learned to sing, but 
Korean culture has embraced the music which 
originated in the Christian church. In addi- 
tion to the famous names of Korean musicians, 
those of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven and 
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greatest of all, the aspiration of every music 
student in Korea, considered music ‘‘the ap- 
paratus of worship’ and prefaced even the 
little clavier exercises he composed for his 
children with the words ‘In Nomine Jesu’. 

How many of the Koreans who perform our 
classics with such amazing ability recognize 
the debt they owe the Christian church? The 
student of music history knows that practically 
all the important names from the third cen- 
tury to the twelfth are those of churchmen,— 
St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, Hucbald of Flanders, 
Odo of Cluny, Guido d’Arezzo, and Franco of 
Cologne. These men figure in the evolution 
of notation and the foundations of our present 
day music. And so on down to Palestrina of 
the sixteenth century, in whom the Golden 
Age is said to culminate, most of the musicians 
were of the church. The name of Palestrina 
is often linked with that of Bach who lived al- 
most two hundred years later. ‘Palestrina 
may stand as the typical Catholic, as Bach 
represents the earnest Protestant, in music.” 
“Since Protestants owe more to Bach than to 
any other composer of all time, they should 
make a special study of his life and work.” 
Of Bach it may be truly said that “‘his heart 
bore the larger part.’’ 

The debt which we owe the early church 
and Korea owes to Christian Missions for 
music is acknowledged. In return, religion is 
indebted to music for inspiration and praise in 
song. The Korea Mission Field tenders the 
opportunity of representing Music in this 
corner of the world. 

FLORENCE E, BOOTS 


What the King Did not Know 


Mary E. YOUNG 


ami KING SAID, “Too much time is 
Pa taken for leisure, spent in singing 
and for pleasure.” From that day in 
; 1480, King Sung-jong forbade women 
to dance and sing, even the dancing girls, 
-whose profession it was to entertain men. 
Long before this, about 400 A. D. in the 
Silla Dynasty, there were court musicians who 
conducted an official department of music for 
the government. But the height of musical 
attainment was reached with the Koryu 
Dynasty which featured an orchestra of wo- 
men players. There were 441 instrument- 
‘alists attached to the court, 195 singers, 52 
women musicians, and 5 conductors, of whom 
two were used at once when the orchestra and 
the chorus performed together. ‘‘Still, as far 
as women were concerned, music was con- 
sidered one of the lesser arts with no profes- 
sional singers except the dancing-girls, al- 
though some ladies played the komungo, harp 
or other instruments. But gradually, aside 
from that connected with temple worship, 
music came to be rather a means of sensual 
pleasure and was not conceived of as a great 
moral force. Common music was called ‘low 
down sound’.” Its status seemed to depend 
on the character of the reigning king. In 
1882 King Sin-oo “peopled the palace with 
dancing-girls.” Fifty years later King Sei- 
jong, who loved music, and his court musician 
Yeun Pak, banished them. It was another 
fifty years later that King Sung-jong, first 
quoted above, because of the degradation 
connected with music, forbade it to all women 
and commanded that ‘boys be taught to dance 
and take the place of those unfortunate wo- 
men.’ He also ordered that all impurity and 
obscenity should be dropped from the songs 
and poems. ‘“‘One Kwun Chu memorialized 
the throne declaring that the musical instru- 
ments in use were destructive to good man- 
ners. At his advice they were destroyed and 
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others made. The style of music also was 
changed and music became purer and more 
serious.” 

Years passed and with them the King, © 
Perhaps women might then have turned to 
music as a means of self-expression, but lo, 
they found that music had fallen into disre- 
pute. Men thought it quite proper for them- 
selves to enjoy music, but not for their women 
folk to endanger their respectability by doing 
so. Therefore, mothers had to content them- 
selves by continuing to improvise luilabies for 
their babies behind the closed doors of their 
own homes, and young women and children 
could not help weaving their own melodies at 
work and play. 

The coming of Christianity not only broke 
the bond of silence by giving women en equal 
opportunity with men to sing the great hymns 
of the church, but also brought the world’s 
best occidental music, both instrumental and 
vocal, for which there was no discrimination 
as to who might learn. Korean folk mostly 
are artistically rather than practically minded, 
appreciating a gift of beauty which furnishes 
food for a hungry soul as well as bread for 
physical hunger. Court music was for the 
privileged few and folk music for those only 
who paid the price of questionable association. 
Occidental music has given to all a means of 
self-expression and a safe outlet for the tre- 
mendous intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
currents that stir and seethe in their souls’ 
depths. To these, as to people of all centuries 
and races, playing and singing the time-tested 
hymns of praise, love, and trust gives 
strength, courage and cheer in the struggle to 
develop in adversity and live their own lives. 
It is no wonder their emotions swept away all 
embarrassment due to a lack of knowledge of 
things musical, and in meetings each sang 
those wonderful words lustily to tunes of their 
own fashioning. This disturbed the Lord less 


joice and sing  praise’’? 
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_ than it did the westerner no doubt, for do we 


“Make a loud noise, re- 
They did. The 
hearty reception given occidental music can 
be largely accounted for by the aesthetic, deep 


not read in Psalms, 


hunger which had not been met through 


music before. 
Women could not have had a better musical 
beginning than that afforded by hymns. 


Voicing praises to their Creator by words of 
truth wedded to melody richly robed with 


harmony has a lasting life value. Gradually, 
through continued effort in schools, hymns 
were sung to their accepted tunes, and 
students have helped to accomplish the same 
results in churches. Missionaries discovering 
talent, have taught individuals in their homes 
and often helped students attain further train- 
ing elsewhere. Also, in addition to their ap- 
pointed tasks, they have ever given of their 
service willingly, teaching in institutions when 
desperately needed. This volunteer service is 
greatly appreciated. 

Girls in school have had, and still do have, 
greater musical advantages than boys. Inher 
room Mrs. Scranton taught hymas in English 
by rote to the first girls. Mary Yuh (Mrs. 
Whang) who was then a nurse, and later 
helped Lady Om found Chin Myung Girls’ 
School, and Lucy Kim (Mrs. Mansu Cho) sang 
well in the “chorus” of six when Mr. Appen- 
zeller came for the women’s service Sunday 
afternoons. Laura Ye was the first Korean 
woman to study and teach western music. 
Helen Kim (Mrs. Helen Choi) was the first 
church organist, serving at Chung Dong five 
years, 1907-1912. At an early age in the days 
of curtains between men and women in 
churces, Helen was thrilled by the sounds that 
emanated from the men’s side of the curtain. 
Dr. M. U. Koh of Severance, whose daughter 
Pongkyung later graduated in music from 
Ewha College, was playing the organ which 
‘was later to be moved to the women’s side for 
Helen. She was a dependable alto and the 
first piano student. Gertrude Suh Pak (Mrs. 
Choi), leading soprano, was the first concert 
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soloist, After her husband’s death Mrs. Choi 
graduated from the Ewha Kindergarten Train- 
ing School and taught many years that she 
might educate her two daughters. Chungsun, 
the elder, graduated in music and is now 
teaching at the Social Evangelistic Center in 
Seoul. 

Nellie Pierce, Mrs. Hugh Miller, whom we 
all know and love, had a very large part in 
the beginnings of music for women. An im- 
portant stage of development was reached in 
1908 when her Ewha chorus sang O Italia, 
Italia Beloved, by Root, at the first Ewha High 
School commencement. ‘Ihe last rehearsal 
went badly, (how usual !), but they sang so 
well at the commencement that she wept with 
joy.” So the report reads. They even had 
an encore! These girls must have thrilled 
with their new experiences. The following 
year they sang an operetta Three Sisters, and 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. From among 
the fourteen reed organ students, paying fifty 
sen a month tuition, several could play the 
marches for drills on Founders’ Day, peng 
Marion Kim (Mrs. J. S. Ryang). 

Grace Harmon (Mrs. McGary) arrived in 
1911, one year after the college was founded, 
Her organization of the music work marks 
another important step of development. All 
classes had chorus once a week ; only students 
of upper classes were given individual instru- 
mental lessons, without regard to talent, be- 
cause they all needed to play the hymns in 
church wherever they went. By that time 
little organs were finding their way over the 
country. A teachers’ training class, history of 
music, and a public recital each term were 
new features. Greater service to the church 
and public was being rendered. Dorothy Ye 
(Mrs. Jhung of Detroit), Alice Kim (Mrs. Lyon 
Jung) and Marcella Syn of Philadelphia, who 
were to be the first graduates from the college 
in 1914, were told to sing a hymn together for 
chorus examination. In order to have four 
parts they choose Induk Pak to sing with 
them. Miss Harmon was so pleased with the 
blend of voices that she had them continue 
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‘and they became a very much appreciated 
quartet. Hymns are never more beautiful 
than when they are sung to express the soul’s 
deepest need and aspirations, and we often 
heard the girls singing evenings. Three 
pianos, five organs sharing corner class rooms 
with sewing machines—neither seemed ever 
to cease—composed the equipment. No 
budget. At this time began the translation of 
songs other than hymns. 

Due to a woman’s inspiration Korea received 
her first pipe organ, which was installed in 
Chung Dong Church in 1918. When in 
America Mrs. Nansa Kim Hahr, feeling the in- 
fluence it gave in the church service, conceiv- 
ed the idea of an organ in Korea given by 
Koreans in America and Hawaii. When ap- 
proached they said, “But no one there can 
play it.”’ She replied, “Your part is to give 
it.” And they gave it. Beside foreigners, 
the accomplished organists are Alice Kim 
Jung, Youngyi Kim, Poksil Kim Lee, and Mary 
Kimm Joh. 

Thus it was when I arrived in January, 1920, 
The music teachers were Laura Ye and 
Blanche Kim (Mrs. D. W. Lim of Honolulu). 
Student teachers were discontinued, tuition 
for piano lessons made two yen a month, and 
organ one. One day Miss Ye said, ‘‘Wonpok 
_Kim in our primary has much ability, please 
teach her.” There had long been a waiting 
list for lessons, but I taught her. This was 
the beginning of musical opportunities for 
the talented younger students. After finish- 
ing high school, Wonpok graduated from High 
Music School, Tokyo. She is from a musical 
family and married into one. Her husband, 
Sungyou Hong, son of the well known Dr. S. 
H. Hong, graduated in violin. Together they 
endeared themselves to the Seoul public by 
the quality of their music, Mrs. Hong is a 
daughter of Hyungchoon Kim who has taught 
music for years, and has made an extensive 
study of Korean Folk Songs and Court Music, 
singing and notating the melodies. Another 


daughter, Sinpok, graduated in music at Ewha, 


last year and teaches with her father at 
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Chungsin. Mrs, Hong, now a widow, is on 
the Ewha faculty. 

Concerts have always been popular, with 
crowds overflowing the halls. We now come 
to the time when an anniversary of anything 
and almost anybody must be “concerted.” 
There were benefit concerts—that was the 
only way to raise money, as often as nota 
delusion. Upon every pretext there was a 
concert. They had social value, however, in 
that they afforded the only opportunity for 
young men and women to behold each other. 
The half-the-night-long program began late 
because the audience came late. They were 
eager listeners but not quiet. Westerners 
gave generously of time and talent, for a 
while furnishing the larger part of the pro- 
gram themselves, and helping or accompany- 
ing other numbers. This has yielded tremen- 
dous benefit. Standards were started high— 
you who did it, please take credit—and the 
audiences have not allowed themtodrop. Al- 
though most of the audience knew nothing of 
occidental music from a student’s point of 
view, they could feel good music when well 
rendered. It is not surprising that their ap- 
preciation grew rapidly and their demands more 
exacting. A reflex value is found just there. 
If someone did not measure up he was not left 
in ignorance of the fact. Even conceit could 
not withstand the penetration of audience dis- 
approval. On the other hand encouragement 
came with approval. The result has been 
that everyone did his best, and the standard 
stayed high. Korean women did their share 
in concerts. Five have been, pianist Yangmoo 
Pak (Mrs. Pilho Shin), whose daughter Chai- 
duk is a music senior; soprano Bessie Im 
(Mrs. Bernard Kim of Chicago), composer of 
the much used Temperance Song in the 
hymnal ; contralto Dr. Helen Kim, Acting Pre- 
sident of Ewha College; pianist and composer 
Mary Kimm Joh, professor at Ewha College; : 
and Mary Sungduk Youn, public school music : 
and director of the glee club—travellers some- _ 
times tell us it is the best in the East. From — 
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intense excitement of this most critical point. 
of reclamation. The news spread and con- 
servative cities asked the girls to come and 
sing these songs. They went and were en- 
thusiastically received. The songs were pub- 
lished and Columbia records made.  Har- 
monization to increase respectability is no 
longer necessary. But many beautiful songs 
are not yet in notation and to get them still 
requires questionable associations. 


| programs, one sees that the Ewha chorus be- 
_ gan serving the public in 1911. 
_ The result of further development was a re- 
| gistered music department in Ewha College in 
1925. The four year course, offered nowhere 
else in Korea, with piano, violin and composi- 
tion majors, now compares favorably with con- 
servatory courses in America. In 1927 a class 
_ of three were the first graduates. When en- 
rolling, two years credit was given for pre- 


vious work. They are Unsil Kim (Mrs. Eunai 
Chun) who until last year taught at Ewha 
_ High School, Sara Kim (Mrs. Choongehul Lee) 
who taught there and in the Kindergarten 
- Training School until she married, and Man- 
_ pok Han (Mrs. Pongcha Syn) still teaching at 
-Paiwha High School. These girls said, ‘As 
the first graduates it is cur responsibility to 
establish a high standard of teaching.” They 
have done it. 

Believing it only right that everybody, in- 
cluding women who had been denied so long, 
should be allowed to enjoy the music of their 
own country, we began reclaiming folk songs 
in 1927. Mr. Hyungchoon Kim gave us per- 
mission to use melodies he had notated, and I 
arranged them for three part women’s voices 
with piano accompaniment. Thus reclothed, 
they were taught to the students. Men 
teachers pleaded that it be done where people 
passing on the street would not hear! We 
would be misunderstood, they said. The first 
public venture was in 1928 before parents and 
friends at a senior graduate recital when the 
glee club sang those songs. Never before had 
such a thing been done in Korea. Women 
are venturesome. Awaiting the reaction there 
was a tense moment, at last relieved by tre- 
mendous applause. That applause was a sym- 
phony of triumph. But these listeners were 
friends. What of the non-Christian critical 
public 2? We determined to find out. At our 
concert in the Town Hall the glee club sang 
the folk songs, not knowing but that they 
might be hissed from the stage. Approval 
was again won, applause and appreciation. 
Bless the people who gave it! All shared the 
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In these eleven years there have been 
seventy-seven graduates, who play once a- 
term in recital, appear in concerts, broadcast 
over the radio, go on tours, and are active in 
choir work. The seniors give a recital appre- 
ciated as one of Seoul’s best programs of the 
year. The senior prize compositions, song 
and instrumental, appear on this program. 
Some creditable work has been done. About 
a thousand primary students benefit each 
year from the practice teaching required of 
Seniors. Their annual concert reveals the 
children’s love for music and shows splendid 
work on the part of both students and teach- 
ers. 

Music graduates naturally become leaders in 
their communities. Some marry soon, others 
teach before establishing homes, a few con- 
tinue to manage both husband and students, 
and some make teaching a profession. In all, 
forty are teaching, mostly in Higher Common 
and Bible Schools, directly influencing more 
than five thousand girls. Their success and 
value, and that of teachers trained elsewhere, 
is evidenced by the advancement of students 
sent to the music department, and through the 
annual Girls’ Higher Common Schoo! Music 
Contest sponsored by Ewha College. Such 
wholesome rivalry is stimulating. 

Because of the value of music in every com- 
munity, requests for teachers usually specify 
“someone who can play.”” To help meet this 
need the other departments of the college re- 
quire two years of instrumental music beside 
the four years of chorus. Music is also reach- 
ing children through kindergartens. This 
seed sowing should bear future golden grain. 
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The Hammond electric organ used in the col- 
lege chapel since November, 1937, was made 
possible by the bequests of Laura Ye and 
Mary Hillman. Wonteuk Min, Chooncha Lee, 
and Yousoon Lee (Mrs. Kim), graduates and 
now assistant teachers, are the first Korean 
students on the organ. Members of the for- 
eign faculty, Catherine Baker, music apprecia- 
tion and English; Grace Wood, piano; and 
Josephine Dameron voice, have contributed 
largely to the rapid development of music at 
Ewha College during the last ten years. 

Ten years have also wrought marked 
changes in concerts. We have almost forgot- 
ten the noisy beginning-late-and-lasting-long 
nights. There are many programs on which 
foreigners do not appear. The audience, just 
as hungry for music as before, has arrived 
and the program of a proper length begins 


promptly. There is quiet, dignity, and art. 
Nor can we overlook the attainment and con- 
tribution made by women who have graduated 
in music from schools in Japan and abroad 
though there has been a larger number of men. 
Artistic concerts have been given by Hoonmo 
Chung (Mrs. Kim), Mary Kimm Joh, Kyunghi 
Pak, Sun-yup Tschae Choi, and Pyughyong — 
Rhu. Many others besides Ewha College 
graduates are active in schools, choirs, con- 
certs, broadcasting, and the international 
chorus, sharing solo parts. The most ambi- 
tious undertaking was Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
in 1986. Music first came to Korea as sprin- 
kles, followed by showers, but it will take tor- 
rents to satisfy the soul hunger of this music- 
loving people. May they ever receive the best 
that spiritualized art can give, and in due time 
contribute to its production. 


Women Who Graduated Abroad in Music 


1928 Alice Kim (Mrs. Lyon Jung), Ewha College, 
Kwassui College, music ; Ellison-White Con- 
servatory of Music, portland, Oregon, piano. 

1925 Laura Ye, Kwassui College, literary; B. A., 
and M. A., Boston University, Religious 

Education and Church Music. 

1929 Mary Sungduk Youn, Ewha College, literary ; 
B. Mu., Northwestern University, Evanston, 
voice. 

933 Grace Cho (Mrs. Charles Choi), Ewha College, 
music; A. T.C. M., Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, piano. 


1934 Pongkyung Koh, Ewha College, music; Wes- 


leyan Conservatory of Music, Macon, Ga, 
piano. 

1934 Louisa Pak (Mrs. M. M. Lee). College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University, voice. 

1934 Mary C. Kimm (Mrs. O. H. Joh), Ewha College, 
literary ; B. Mu. and M, Mu., School of Music, 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, piano and 
theory. 

1937 Pyughyong Rhu, Alma College, voice and pianc; 
A. T. C. M., Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
voice. 

1987 Kyungshyn Song, B. Mu., American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago, piano. 


Women with Advanced Music Work in Japan and Abroad 


Hoonmo Chung (Mrs. Hyungryang Kim) Tokyo, voice, 

Hyunsook Pak (Mrs. James Choi), Ewha College, 
music ; Tokyo, piano. 

Charei Lee (Mrs. Hahn), Ewha College, music; To- 
kyo, voice. 

Youngyi Kim, Ewha College, music; Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music, 
New York, piano and theory. 


Sunyup Chai (Mrs. Kyunam Choi), Ewha College, 
music ; Tokyo, voice. 

Kumyuh Kim, Ewha College, music; Westminster 
Choir School, College of Music, Princeton. 

Pokduk Hahn, Ewha College, music ; Tokyo, voice. 

Aikyung Choo, New England Conservatory, Boston. 


Franz Schubert 


Careless romanticist, who tossed to men 

Handsful of pure spontaneous melody, 

And theme of an immortal Symphony, 

At times was there complaint from your urged pen? 
What lark sang at your heaven’s portal when 

The world gave shabbiness and poverty 

For golden song? Time, too, gave thriftily, 

But brought your wish, a grave near Beethoven, 


What disappointments stung the crowded years— 
A few great souls discerned your gift and grudged 
No word of praise for such a singing heart; 

What your complacent critics harshly judged 

Is ecstasy today that charms our ears 


With all the joyousness of craftless art. 
CATHERINE BAKER; ~ 
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A Goodly Inheritance 


FLORENCE BOOTS 


Steinway Piano advertisement which 
I saw in the New York Times 
@.%, some weeks ago. The words which 
- stayed with me were “an inheritance for 
- our children.’”’ The Steinway Company was 
making a plea for parents to provide their 
children with the legacy of music. I began 
to wonder where a richer inheritance could be 
— found, one which could never be taken away 
| from them as long as they had ears to hear. 

Those of. us who had a back ground of 
music in our homes realize the value of such 
an inheritance. I believe that every child 
- should have music training, and as much as he 
ean get in order to live a full life completely. 
The training in co-ordination of mind and 
body, with the development of co-operation 
and team work through ensemble singing and 
playing seem to me alone to be worth the 
study of music. Those who have learned early 
to make music a part of their thought and ex- 
pression will never put it entirely out of their 
lives. Neither sickness, poverty, nor loss of 
friends can prevent the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of it. 

In the secondary school where I teach, 
seventy percent of the children are taking in- 
dividual lessons from music teachers. This 
high percentage is probably due to the fact 
that the majority of the parents are engaged 
in missionary, business-executive and con- 
sular service, who try to give their children 
the best educational and cultural advantages 
possible. Each music student performs a 
solo in recital during the year. Some study 
in piano ensemble, others orchestra, and all 
have opportunity to join ensemble singing. 
In the High School and Junior High only 
three students refrain from taking part be- 
cause they are unable to sing in tune. 

Mrs. Gorman, our excellent teacher of piano 
believes that ensemble piano work is neces~ 
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sary for a fuller development of ability. She 
conducts ensemble classes weekly at the 
school, contributing one of her pianos that the 
students may have this opportunity. Those 
who have heard her pupils play two-piano 
numbers from Weber, Beethoven and Chopin, 
and DeKouski’s ‘‘Awakening of the Lion,” 
enjoy the performances as well as see their 
value. I would like to mention the fine work 
done by Mr. Huss, who teaches our students 
violin. With an hour a week given to orches- 
tra, he gives the string and wind players an 
opportunity to play together. He is particu- 
larly gifted in encouraging this kind of work 
and has done much to interest not only our 
children but Koreans and Japanese. Miss 
Norton, who has been persuaded to teach 
voice aside from her school duties has given 
many hours to student quartet and sextet at 
the school because she feels the students sing 
easily and naturally together and are encour- 
aged to future vocal accomplishments. I 
hope that the music which is being developed 
in these children will go with them as they 
go out into the world to find their places in 
life and will bring them valuable friendships 
and broaden their lives; that they will find 
that making music is infinitely more fun than 
listening to the radio; that their homes can 
afford them more satisfying relaxation than 
crowded places. 

Gerald W. Johnson, in his article on “A 
Little More Night Music” says, ‘‘what this 
country needs is more bum music.”?’ When I 
read this article I was reminded of the ensem- 
ble groups I have enjoyed in the past. Korea 
readers will affectionately remember Mrs. 
Gale. I remember her telling me that in 
her girlhood home all the members of her 
family played instruments together, She 
gave me my first introduction to this sort 
of “home-made music” in inviting me to 
be a member of a string quintet which 
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met in her home to play Schumann. Since 
that time I have enjoyed playing violin in 
various trios, quartets and ensembles. To 
me, one of the greatest thrills was to present 
a group of thirty Koreans and foreigners to- 
gether playing Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik” before our Seoul Foreign Music Club. 

I have experienced the feeling of Mr. 
Johnson, “when we have played from eight 
to ten, we shall come back to our ordinary 
lives as if to say ‘Now where were we?’ 
For two hours we shall have divested our- 
‘selves of all anxieties and perplexities. Our 
very lack of skill ensures this......... For not an 
evening do we play together without getting 
afew measures correct. This instant of de- 
lighted surprise, denied real musicians, gives 
something infinitely greater than perfect 
music.” When later, Mr. Johnson heard 
Koussevitzky conduct Mozart’s ‘‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik,” he admits that he “rode” 
though the performance whereas before he 
“went along as a mere hitch hiker.’”’ I am 
glad I have studied music so that, like Mr. 
Johnson, I can feel that “for once I under- 
stood a musician’s joy in a concert, although 
it is still true, I am aware, that he hears 
things far beyond my duller ears.” 

Much has been written lately of the value 
of music as an aid to industry in lightening 
tasks and refreshing the nerves. Westing- 
house, The Radio Corporation of America, 
The Standard Motor Company of England, 
Minneapolis City Post Office during the Christ- 
mas rush, Wanamakers and other large city 
department stores are reported to have defi- 
nitely determined that fatigue was lessened, 
workers kept in a cheerful frame of mind-and 
efficiency heightened by utilizing music as a 
stimulating refreshment. Also we read of the 
various ways music is used to “ductor”? emo- 
tional and physical ailments. In prisons, men- 
tal hospitals and in cases of insomnia, music 
therapy is accepted more and more as an aid 
if not a standard treatment. 

There are times when music reacts with an 
effect opposite to that desired. In hospital 


cases the doctors should prescribe if and 
when music is to be used. I have been called 
to play for tubercular and mental patients. I 
have been called into the home of the dying to 
play the chosen hymns which had comforted 
through life and were to help guide through 
the valley of the shadow. Music sometimes 
finds way to the ear when words fail. 

But as a vocation, the developing in children ~ 
and youth a knowledge of and a love for the 
best, particularly in the realm of church music, 
is very satisfying, If there were time I 
would like our young people to have a course 
in what is called ‘‘appreciation’” because 
there is so little good concert music in our 
city. We do well to average one artist pro- 
gram a year. Good radio music understand- 
able to our occidental ears is rare. I would 
like the students to hear dramatic anecdotes 
of music history that they may know the great 
composers as men and women who were once 
young and had to struggle to achieve. I 
would like them to know that Mendelssohn 
wrote Midsummer Nights Dream music when 
he was seventeen; that Chopin’s Minute Waltz 
describes a little dog chasing its tail; that 
George Frederich Handel’s father disap- 
proved of George’s wanting to make music, 
and because there was no music allowed in 
the house, George’s aunt helped the child to 
smuggle a harpsichord into the attic where 
he played late at night after everyone had 
gone to bed; that Mozart started piano at 
three years of age, composed well at the age 
of six and played violin concertos in public at 
nine; that Bach, who was left an orphan at the 
age of ten, became the greatest musician of 
the ages and devoted his life to the church; 
that Beethoven became deaf at twenty eight, 
but later produced his five quartets considered 
to be his greatest music, spent five years 
on one symphony and is called the greatest 
symphonist of all time; that Gounod studied 
theology for three years to become a priest 
and was inspired by the music of the church 
‘to become a musician; that Schubert was an 
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| Imperial Chapel singer at eleven and later be- 
came the greatest song writer and wrote as 
' many as seven songs in one day; that Debussy 
| was inspired to write his children’s composi- 
tions by watching his little daughter at play, 
and that “Golliwog’s Cakewalk’’ describes the 
antics of her doll ‘“Golliwog’’; that Stephan 
| Foster wrote “Old Black Joe” because of a 
promise he made to an old negro butler in a 
_ home where he visited; that Grieg detested 
_ going to school and upon being sent home 
_ once to dry his clothes after getting caught in 
the rain on his way to school, he later tried 
the trick of sprinkling himself at a pump, but 
was tricked by the sun; that Schumann made 
an invention to strengthen his third finger 
which was weak but by using it incessantly 
crippled his finger so that he had to give up 
piano playing for a career; that Wagner, in- 
| spired by the works of Shakespeare, welded 
- poetry, music and drama into one effective 
whole and is recognized as the greatest com- 
poser of opera even though Germany once 
banished him because of revolutionary ideas. 
But, with only two hours a week of class 
music given the school students, I decided that 
the time was best spent in singing. Our nat- 
ural instincts find enjoyment in group activi- 
ties, particularly those expressed in rhythm. 
Not only is group singing enjoyable but it is 
advisable. Processionals and recessionals im- 
prove posture and rhythm. The emphasis 
Jaid on securing a correct position of the body, 
in standing and sitting, and the use of a na- 
tural tone with clear enunciation can, go far 
toward developing character and personality. 
Since I have confined my teaching mainly 
to religious music I find the morale of my 
classes raised. I admit that the wearing of 
gowns and vestments has done much to re- 
mind the students of our aim to present our 
choicest and most sincerely devout offerings 
of prayer and praise in song. But I find the 
music written for Junior Choir so much more 
effectively written than secular choruses. 
Also, there is the satisfaction of knowing that 
after working for a beautiful tone on Bach’s 
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““O Jesu So Sweet” or “My Heart Ever Faith 
ful’ that the beauty of the melody and words 
may follow the children throughout their 
lives. When I study and choose materials for 
my two junior choirs, the student choir at the 
Theological Seminary and the two adult 
choirs for which I am responsible, I am over- 
whelmed with the wealth and beauty of sacred 
music, and I long to share this wealth with 
the churches. Carols, chants, canticles, hymn 
anthems, descants, chorals, and anthems have 
all been successfully used for the junior choir 
as well as the adult. 

When the child has the best presented pro- 
perly to him, he rises to it and his interest 
can be directed profitably and enjoyably. 
‘‘What a child loves to do—not childishly, but 
fully and joyously—at the age of ten will not 
be entirely destroyed by any later occupations 
or choices, and may profoundly influence his 
set likes and dislikes when he is forty years 
old. Let these early aptitudes include the 
making of good music, the ever serviceable 
gift of playing the piano or the violin, singing 
part songs and carols, ‘the merry singing in 
the choir’ or of listening to the great choruses, 
organ music, or the varied colors of the or- 
chestra”. Those children who have been 
given such advantages, and have an oppor- 
tunity to sing and to play music reaching to- 
ward the sublime, have an inheritance that 
will not depreciate. 


The Musicians 


I used to think they wrote their melodies 

In sunny hours of happiness—I thought, 

(How young I was), that when the genius caught 

His dream, he wrote with undistracted ease; 

But I have learned that masters’ harmonies 

Were workmanship from grief and sorrow wrought, 
That songs which lift our souls to heaven were taught 
By earth’s swift changes and perplexities; 


That manuscripts were scratched, erased and burnad, 
That hours of toil exhausted heart and brain 
Until the inner artisan had earned 
Approving nod: no sunny peace for them, 
But certain alchemy—defeat and pain 
Becoming symphony or requiem 
CATHERINE BAKER 


Music in Korea-Old and New 


LENORE LUTZ 


HE MUSIC of the Christian church 
was as foreign to the former life and 
experience of the first Korea Christ- 

mes. «vians as the religion with which it 
came, only half a century ago. However, this 
was not because Korea had no music, but be- 
cause it was entirely different and its associa- 
tions incompatible with their new-found faith; 
also because, aside from their folk music, 
there was no musical consciousness;among the 
masses. Inorder to understand this situation, 
may we look back to their traditional music, 
both instrumental and vocal? 

We are told that Korean classical music 
dates back more than 2,500 years, having its 
origin in the Chinese royal court music in the 
Choo Era, being first introduced into Chosen 
in the Han Era. The ceremonial music or 
“Song Lak” reguired an orchestral band of 
about 50 pieces and was indeed ona big 
scale. This ceremonial music was preserved 
through the centuries by the Royal musicians 
in direct line. As recently as 1921, through 
the courtesy of Dr. James S. Gale, of Seoul, 
who numbered among his distinguished 
friends musicians of the highest rank, it was 
our privilege not only to hear some of them 
perform in his home, but also to attend a 
rehearsal of the Royal Orchestra, still con- 
tinued by the Prince Yi Household, who 
realized the preciousness of the old music and 
endeavored to preserve it. Since that time 
phonographic records have been made of this 
music. That was an unforgettable experi- 
ence, and we tried to sketch the huge jade 
angles, suspended from beautiful gate-like 
frames, the bells and drums and other instru- 
ments, and also to note the melodies and 
rhythms of the music, so descriptive of 
various ceremonies of court life. A number 
of years later we were reminded of this visit 
when we found in the museums of Peking 
instruments practically the same. 
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Besides the “Song Lak”, or ceremonial 
music, there was the “Sok Lak”, or popular 
music used at banquets or such occasions, 
The most popular of the stringed instruments 
used to accompany this music is the Kumun- 
go. These songs are of two types, as a 
Korean friend once explained to me, “smooth. 
flowing” or legato, and “jumping-out” or 
dramatic. Many of them are beautiful, such 
as “A Scholar on the Mountain-top at Dawn’, 
or ‘The Crane in the Rice Field” etc. 

Then there is a wealth of folk music, drink- 
ing and dancing songs having to do with festi- 
vals celebrated by the peasants, and also the 
chants of the laborers, pushing, lifting, carry- 
ing, and the most wierd and depressing funer- 
al dirge chanted by the bearers and paid 
mourners, and the incantations of sorcerer 
and sorceress. 

You must hear to understand the use of the 
Korean, or any Oriental voice; and having 
heard them sustain straight tones without a 
trace of vibration for an unbelievable time, 
and trill on unthinkable intervals, one won- 
ders that a little of such singing does not ruin 
their voices as it evidently does not. Built on — 
the whole tone scale, with always a feeling of 
minor harmony with unusual phrasing and 
the abrupt breaking off of the tone, their 
music is distinctive and their vocal habits en- 
tirely different from ours. It is only in recent 
years that Christian musicians of Korea have 
fully appreciated the intrinsic beauty in their 
own music and are combining its best with 
western art. 

My impression when I first entered a Ko-. 
rean church seventeen years ago, was that 
the people were not aceustomed to group 
singing. It was evident that the leader with 
his baton had no significance to most of them, 
for each sang his own variation of the tune in. 
his own time and tempo, and, except that they 
were singing the same words with fervency. 
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of spirit they had nothing in common. Until 
recent years, even in the city churches, the 
! congregations seldom sang the hymns as they 
) were written or played. Most churches now 
have organs, a few have pianos, and several 
have pipe organs, and the improvement in 
congregational singing has been very great. 
It has been difficult to teach our hymns to the 
older people, whose ears were accustomed to 
hear only Oriental music, and the elderly 
women almost always sing the melodies an 
octave lower than they are written. But it is 
true that the children and young people can 
learn to sing anything that westerners can. 

After first hearing groups of children and 
_ the girls in our Academy sing with a loud, 
open oral tone, I determined to try to discover 
how they produced it. So I sat on the floor 
among the girls as they were singing in our 
home, and when I was able to sing as they 
did, I found it seemed to be because there was 
no lift of the soft palate, also that the tone 
seemed to all flow into the mouth instead of 
filling the upper resonance chambers of the 
face and head. It has been amazing how 
quickly the students in our schools of high 
school and college grade have been able to 
Jearn to correlate ear and voice and to pro- 
duce beautiful tones. They have naturally a 
fine sense of rhythm and, unlike the adult 
congregation of twenty years ago and to some 
extent even today, they follow the director 
carefully, and so well do their voices blend 
and so finely do they respond in interpretation 
and nuances that it is a joy to hear them sing. 
The teachers who go out from our colleges 
are bringing about a great improvement in 
the singing of church choirs and congrega- 
tions as well. And instead of Oriental in- 
struments they are eagerly studying piano and 
other western instruments and making splen- 
did progress. 

There are a great many lovely voices among 


the Korean young people, and some outstand- 
ing ones. Of course the victrola has brought 
to them. artist voices, and, as is the case in 
other countries, many students aspire to sing 
opera without any real conception of the years 
of drudgery and self-denial necessary to be- 
come an artist. Many of our talented young 
men and women are seeing the vision of using. 
their voices in the Master’s service and of 
the real ministry of song as a vital part of 
Christian worship and the winning of others 
to Christ. 

There is a great field for ministers of music 
in our Korean churches, for from the primary 
department to the oldest men and women, all 
love to sing and need to be taught. Only a 
very few have the privilege of going abroad 
to study, and to receive such training as is. 
provided in the Westminster Choir School of 
Music, but we are trying to train many others 
in our colleges and seminaries both men and 
women to help meet this opportunity and to 
use ther musical training to bring blessing to 
the whole church. For the Korean church, 
through whatever vicissitudes she may be 
passing, is a singing church, making melody 
in hearts and voices unto the Lord. 


Franz Joseph Haydn 


What whimsy made the childhood deity 
Deny to him a small boy’s joy and play? 

The garret held him as a protege 

In youth, and manhood felt the vacancy 

Of life apart from love. But victory 

Was found in toil—no menacing dismay 
Could curb his fleetness on art’s narrow way 
While inner voices called to melody. 


Cheated of childhood, yet he dared to hold 

A child-like faith, he met a Father’s glance, 

Trusting ingenuously a Father’s care— 

So, more than victor over circumstance, 

He won the joy of freedom peace-controlled— 

And knew the steadying ally of prayer. 
CATHERINE BAKER 


The Possibilities of the Choir 


EpITH B. 


MA ACRED MUSIC has always had a very 
important place in worship. The 
songs of Mary and Elizabeth and the 
x great Psalms of David, sung with 
Gees emotion, have been an inspiration to all 
who read and sing them. 

Later, in the development of sacred music 
we have the stirring hymns of Charles Wesley 
as he worked “hand in hand” with his brother 
John in England, and then Moody and Sankey 
with their far reaching results on two conti- 
nents. Singers, we know, as well as Preach- 
ers, have made a deep and lasting influence 
upon the lives of men. With wonderful ex- 
amples before us to inspire us for service, a 
real opportunity is afforded through the Min- 
istry of Music. 

There may be an Intermediate Choir and a 
Junior Choir in the church as well as a Senior 
Choir. The last should set the example for 
the musical service of the church. The other 
choirs—one or both—as the case may be—may 
assist the Senior Choir in special programs. 

Soloists can be used in conjunction with the 
choir, giving change at times to the regular 
program but on the whole ensemble singing 
is preferable for church music. Responses 
should be used and antiphonal responses can 
be very effective and enhance worship. 

Standards in the selection of sacred music 
should be high, those which will appeal to the 
cultural and aesthetic taste as well as the kind 
of music which will stir a deep spiritual fervor 
in the heart. The right kind of people will 
respond to this kind of music and take pride in 
their choir. I hope the day will come here in 
Korea when the Sunday Vesper Service will 
have a place in the church program. 

The choir may have many good voices and 
many with natural musical ability. But to take 
a group of singers and train them to sing with 
evenness of tone, a balance of harmony, dis- 
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tinctness in enunciation, perfection in rhythm, | 
this is the task of the director. 

The director or minister of music should be, 
a trained musician. The director may lead by 
standing before the choir using the baton or 
the hand; many think the later is preferable. 
Then again the director may direct from the’ 
organ. The better the choir is trained the 
less visible signs of leading is necessary. 

The repertoire carefully selected by a com-' 
petent director will not only bring to the choir 
members but to those who listen a better ap- 
preciation of good sacred music. Much de-. 
pends on the personality of the director. Life 
and spirit should go out from the leader and, 
inspire the singers to enter into the singing 
with their whole being—each one individually, , 
in order to give a rounded full result. 

Although the choirs be trained carefuily, 
the members attend rehearsals faithfully, 
and the director bring to the choir the 
best possible reperstoire which is rendered. 
faultlessly, yet unless the people who listen 
respond and enter into the spirit and are 
really helped in their worship, much of the. 
effort has been lost. 

The congregation, then has some responsi- 
bility. The people should center thought. 
upon the words sung, instead of tending. 
to criticise the harmony, technique or man: 
nerisms of the singers. The pastor can give 
careful help by calling attention to the words, 
or some comment can be made about the ren= 
dition of a special number. 

The singing of the hymns should be with 
spirit; the choir should back the organist im 
leading the congregation; members of the 
choir should feel the responsibility to be in. 
their places before the service starts, to have 
a full choir for the first hymn. No system of 
fines or roll-call or any feature savoring of 
complex organization should be used unless. 
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the choir is a combined choir of singers from 
different churches. 

Appeal, rather, in a small choir is made 
personally by the director, re-inforced by the 
spirit of the members of the choir. A choir 
member was heard to say, “I cannot go, for I 
am a member of the choir and I cannot let the 
Jeader down”. That director had instilled in 
that member a spirit of loyality which was 
commendable. 

The director has a great responsibility and 
often a big burden in selecting musie for it is 
not easy to secure what is most needed fora 
‘particular group. Herein Korea it is especi- 
ally difficult, for after exercising much care in 
the selection of a choice piece or hymn and 
after translation and copying, one has only to 
find that it is not suited to the use of that group 
or choir. A trained musician, here in Korea, 
has a great opportunity to train choirs.— 
Several choir leaders can meet with a director 
for instruction—learning musical appreciation, 
selection of fine sacred music, training in 
rhythm, expression and harmony of tone with 
emphasis upon enunciation, and the technique 
of good leading in which the director must 


have personality and emotion.— This work 
as a leader of potential leaders should be a 
real service in our stage of activities among 
young people today. 

In starting a choir in a church the singers 
should be selected, if possible, from their own 
members or adherents who have the welfare 
of the church at heart; singers should be select- 
ed, not only because of their musical ability 
but because they have a desire to help serve 
their church in this way. A young person 
said recently, ‘‘We have a volunteer choir in 
our church; no one is highly trained but all in 
the choir are anxious to render a service; our 
director wants us all to feel that we have a 
part with the pastor in giving the message to 
the people in the congregation.” 

Then in eonclusion, the Senior Choir care- 
fully organized, well trained, guided into 
the spirit of the ministry of music according 
to carefully prepared plans and programs in 
regular church services, leading the service 
with the pastor in attracting many people to 
church who would not otherwise attend, can 
be a great help in building up the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 


The Itinerator Goes Musical 


ALLEN D. CLARK 


AST FALL, WHEN I sent out my 
quarterly general letter to friends in 
America, I mentioned the work that 

K 1 Mrs. Boots has been doing with her 

choirs in Seoul, and the fact that they had 

been doing Beethoven and even Bach chor- 
ales. I also wrote of having heard the choir 
at General Assembly, in Taiku, sing Mozart’s 

“Gloria”? from the Twelfth Mass. I don’t 

know how many surprized comments I have 

had in letters in response to that chance re- 

.mark. These choirs are unusual in the type 

of thing they are doing, and yet are musical 

signs of the times. We have a young musi- 
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cian friend here in town, whose great ambi- 
tion is to translate Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” and he 
has actually made some progress on it. A 
couple of years age, I translated Gaul’s 
“Ruth” and directed a choir of students in 
Pyeng Yang, to sing it. 

The people already mentioned are not grand 
opera stars, but they are certainly not to be 
classed with the boys from the farms in our 
month-long Bible Institutes and the members 
of the little churches tucked away in this 
valley and that, as the itinerating missionary 
meets them. Many of them have quite fair 
voices, a d sense of melody and rhythm, 
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and a strong desire to learn—surely a favor- 
able foundation upon which to build! 

As far as the country churches are concern- 
ed, I generally select one hymn, each fall and 
spring, and spend the first fifteen minutes 
of each evening service (remember, I have a 
service every night in the week) teaching it. 
One hymn that has fairly well seeped into 
the general consciousness, by this method 
is, “When I survey the wondrous Cross’, 
which is virtually unknown in the Korean 
Church, and the Korean translation is quite as 
good as the original. Of course, some churches 
learn better than others. One little church 
has a musically-minded leader and knows almost 
everything in the book. On the other hand, 
there’s another little church that sings every- 
thing in the book, but all to the same tune ! 

In town, the city church is always remind- 
ing me that they have no one to play for 
them, etc. and won’t I please do it. We are 
trying to help four or five of the young people 
to learn to play hymns, but the results are 
still future. It looked like a lean Christmas, 
musically speaking, this year. However the 
program that was finally worked out was, 
without exception, the most worshipful and 
enjoyable Christmas program I have attended 
in Korea. 

The music on the program, with the ex- 
ception of two band numbers were carols. 
The band was going to play “Silent Night”, 
but the boys agreed with me that it wouldn’t 
be “silent”? enough, so they had the band play 
something else, and one of the boys played 
"Silent Night” on the most dilapidated speci- 
men of acornet I think I ever saw, and yet 
did it well and got a really sweet, mellow 
tone out of the old thing. The boys furnished 
a quartet, duet, solo, three choruses, two 
band numbers and the cornet solo. They also 
worked in a sort of hymn meditation, when 
one of the boys sang, very softly, a verse of 
“Joy to the World,” while the congregation 
bowed their heads in prayer. They got the 
church kindergarten youngsters to furnish a 
couple of little songs, and the teachers to sing 
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a duet, I played them Yon’s “Gesu Bambino’ 
as a prelude and sang them a earol-solo. 
Then, in the middle of the program, there 
was fifteen minutes of good phonograph rec- 
ords, with suitable explanations by the young 
man I mentioned as being interested in the 
“Messiah”. I told them the story of “Why 
the Chimes Rang,” in lieu of a sermonette, 
there were a few prayers, etc., and everyone ~ 
went away, I think, feeling that they had 
truly been in the presence of the Lord. 

The direct result of that service is that the 
boys have now made a start at being the 
church choir. They are teaching the con- © 
gregation new hymns. Next Sunday, it will 
be “The Church’s One Foundation,’’ with the 
boys singing two verses as.a ‘‘special’’ and 
asking the congregation to sing the third. 

The best musical opportunities in country — 
work are in connection with the Bible Insti- 
tute. Time being at a premium, the teacher 
has to decide what two or three things are 
most essential and can be most reasonably 
attempted. I usually set out to teach them 
three things: some new hymns, to beat time 
properly and the basic-essentials of reading a 
musical score. These three things are stated 
in the order of immediate importance. 

The first week or ten days are spent exclu- 
sively on the first aim—to learn some new 
hymns. A good many of the young men are 
in for study who are leaders of some sort 
in their home churches—deacons, Sunday 
School teachers, ete. If I can get a half dozen 
hymns thoroughly into their systems, they 
will go home and teach them to the church 
folks. Most of the Koreans, when teaching 
a hymn, “line it out’, as our Covenanter 
forefathers did. I prefer a different method. 
I sing the first verse of the hymns through 
for them three times, while they listen, and 
then have them try it once. Then I have 
them listen once again. If it goes fairly 
well, they sing the verse through two or 
three times, to fix it in their minds. If not, 
I drill them on the particular line or phrase 
that seems to give trouble. Yesterday, while 


working on “Oh Worship the King,’’ we had 
to do that on the third line of the verse. 
Then we go on to the second verse, and I sing 
: it for them, to let them hear the melody and 
the new words, and they sing it twice, Each 
verse is done the same way and then we sing 
| the whole hymn through from beginning to 
end. After that, we use the old device of 
dividing the class and having one group sing 
@ verse about. Each day, we review the 
hymns already studied. 

The next step is to teach them how to beat 
time. I have two reasons for doing this. 
One is that most of the people who lead the 
music in our churches have no idea how to do 
it. Personally, I don’t think it is essential 
that a leader beat time, but if they are going 
to do it, they might just as well do it properly. 
The other reason for this drill is that it fixes 
the rhythm of the hymn in their minds. Of 
course, before they start beating time, they 
must know the mathematics of musical time, 
80 we spend a little time, each day, taking a 
given time signature, such as 4/4 or 38/4, and 
filling measures with notes to fit. Then I 
draw the formula for beatiag time on the 
board, and the whole class beats it with me 
(I, of course, have to reverse my hands, in 
order not to confuse them) while we sing a 
verse together. Having got the “feel” of it, 
every man in the class comes out in front 
and takes a turn in leading a verse of one of 
the hymns already iearned. The singing 
drills the hymns into their memories, and the 
leader gets practice on what he will have to 
do when he gets home. We take the simpler 
hymns, at first, that start with complete 
measures, and then those with incomplete 
measures, and later, those with incomplete 
first measures until they can lead anything in 
the book of which they know the tune. I 
warn them that they will probably see others 
who beat time, correctly, by other methods 
than mine, but that the prime essential of a 
good leader is that those he is leading shall 
know what he is doing to be able to follow 
him readily. 
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What time there is left, we start in to see 
what can be done about learning to read 
music, as such. One of the first things to do 
is to have them unlearn the utterly illogical 
system of naming notes that a good many of 
them have learned in the public schools of this 
country. Most schools teach that Cis “do” D 
is “re,” E is ‘mi,’ etc. That, of course, is 
true when the music is in the key of C, but is 
not true of any other key. I have no idea 
who introduced the system, but it is decided- 
ly a musical error. I explain to them that 
“do’’ is the fundamental of any one of fifteen 
keys, depending upon where the scale starts; 
and that they might just as well be logical 
about it and learn the “A, B, C” system of 
nomenclature. That done, we drill on the 
commonest keys in the hymnbook, on the 
basis of treble clef, and, if there is time, on 
the bass clef, as well. 3 

The outstanding thing about this whole 
business of teaching music in the Bible In- 
stitute and elsewhere is the eagerness to learn 
music. Out in the country, when there is 
a crowd gathered in the room and there is 
a lull in the conversation, someone will often 
say, ‘‘Teach us a new song, Pastor, while we 
wait”. Is it not the promise and the blessing 
inherent in the Gospel that we come to sing, 
as it were, ‘a new song before the Throne,” of 
praise and joy and true thanksgiving ? 


Cesar Frank 


(‘Frank rose early, read or meditated or composed: 
for two hours before breakfast. ’’) 
Rebuffs, neglect, and jealousy of mean 
Smug mind—he knew it all, this gentle son 
Of Belgium, but he kept his way, serene 
In consciousness of work superbly done. 
The days and nights made pitiless demands 
On time, for youth would learn his artistry, 
And seek to follow him in wonderlands 
Of the organ’s vast incomparable harmony: 
But every dawn was his, dear interlude 
Between light sleep and heavy task, his hour 
To learn the meaning of Beatitude, 
His pause, to put himself in touch with power. 
His pilgrimage to beauty—with guile 
He trudged—seeking, though wistfully, God’s smile. 
CATHERINE BAKER 
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Translation of Song into Korean 


By Kim IN SIK 


pe YRACTICALLY ALL of our hymns are 

), imported. Most of the secular songs 
we sing are also imported. While 
», Korea has her own music, both clas- 
sical and popular, yet there is little music of 
Korean origin for common use. Hence it was 
necessary to import foreign songs along with 
the entrance into Korea of foreign forms of 
religion and education. But the task has 
always met with difficulties. The fault is 
not with us because the work is difficult, 
but because the foreign method of sing- 
ing is quite different from our method of ex- 
pressing emotions. Thus we take the attitude 
of an interested spectator rather than a par- 
ticipant. 

This subject has been on my heart for many 
years, and although I know my shortcomings 
I am glad to have been asked to write about 
it. I believe my writing will not be in vain if 
someone will become interested in the subject 
and make some contribution to this kind of 
work. 

Others know better than I the complex 
method of meter which produces the Western 
poem as smoothly and perfectly as a beautiful 
machine! But to import it and reproduce it in 
entirely different surroundings gives a pitiful 
result. There seems to be no way to under- 
standingly use the same method in Korean. 
Vaguely we understand it from the transiation 
of missionaries. In translating French or 
German poetry into English, the grammatical 
and poetic forms are much alike and thought 
can be expressed in the same manner. But 
the forms of Korean and English are oppo- 
site. For example, the Korean of ‘‘to you’? is 
SALA] or V7]. In English we wish the 
emphasis to fall on “you”. In Korean it 
would fall on “to”, This would be quite awk- 


ward in singing because the weak word would 
fall on the strong beat, yet it is a very com- 
mon difficulty. Also, Korean words have 
endings which are hard to make fit meter. 

I feel that it is practically impossible to 
translate English song, particularly the poetry- 
songs into Korean. But we have done the 
best we could by trying to have the important 
words fit the strong or accented beats in the 
music. However, this results in a new work, 
perhaps fit to sing, but from a literary stand- 
point, a poor imitation. Dr. Gale truthfully 
said, although with some irony, “it is an un- 
marriagable husband and wife”. And I agree 
with him. : 

Then should we feel that all the work we 
have done in making western songs available 
to our people a waste of time and a mistake? 
No, we never do wrong to import foreign cul- 
ture, even to imitate it. And we cannot re- 
fuse this work even though it is artistically 
imperfect. 

May I not only plead for more and better 
translation but also for some Korean poetry 
put to Korean melody. Our music of the past 
was so thoroughly professionalized that only 
those trained could give expression to it. Let 
us not only import foreign style of music but 
give true expression to our emotions and our 
religious feelings in our own manner in a 
music of our own. Who is there to do this? 
Koreans, with an understanding of the foreign 
art, yet with artistic and creative ability to 
express longings and joys of the soul and not 
to imitate foreign style. These poets and 
musicians would surely deserve honor. They 
would also help solve the problems of transla- 
tion, for there would be less need for transla- 
tion if Koreans could express themselves in 
purely Korean hymn and song. 
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The Music of the Bells in Chosen 


L. McL, SmitH 


AUEER ONE SELDOM thinks of com- 
mon things until they are gone. We 
bea‘ had been back in Pyengyang many 
Za months and were so accustomed to 
the ringing of the many church bells that they 
did not “register” until they ceased. Then 
we awoke to the fact they are one of the most 
potent preachers of the gospel of joy and com- 
munal fellowship the church possesses, to 
reach the lives of those who do not or will not 
listen to the spoken work of exhortation. 

Unfortunately, in this land of rare old bells, 
having the largest and finest in all the east, 
most of ihe churches are too poor to buy the 
best even of iron and to cast bells of the rich 
bronze of olden days would be an utter impos- 
sibility. So whether made in the Anna Davis 
Shops or imported from Montgomery Wards 
it is a cheerful, clanging clatter they make. 
“Come quick, come now, come, come, co-0-0- 
me, quick, quick, quick.” And over the hills 
and in the narrow alleys and on the broad 
streets you see the answer, from daylight, 
or really before, as the blessing is deemed 
Jessened if not gained before the sun arises, 
until the last evening meeting. 

In my childhood home in Kansas the four or 
five leading janitors had worked out a routine 
so the bells came in turn, so many strokes for 
each, and none of the jumble of discordancy. 
This city is too vaste for the three dozen 
churches to try the same plan but we have 
gotten something of the same effect as we 
have motored out to the Tuberculosis sani- 
tarium in Pyengyang beyond Peony Point one 
way and come back another, coming within 
the sound of a dozen bells with their various 
tones uniting in a harmonious paean of praise 
and pleading. 

The seeming need for silence left them 


untouched for months and we missed them... 


greatly on Christmas Day when hoar frost 


on every tree and shrub and a glistening 
earth called for joy bells. One wonders 
what are the feelings of the bell sent out to 
the Central Church some thirty five years 
ago by Mrs. Garrett of San Francisco or the 
other bell, the gift of the Stamford, Conn. 
Presbyterian Church to South Gate Church, 
both of them bearing on their broad bosoms ~ 
the inscription, ‘‘Ring till Jesus Comes’’. 
Bells are so much a part of our church life 
that we are happy they are ringing again, and 
prayers have been answered. 

Bells are also a part of the temple worship, 
even in this land where the cult of Buddha 
was relegated to the backwoods for so many 
centuries. Many of the bells are in museums 
here or in temples in Japan but there are 
enough left in their original settings to utter 
their ancient voice of calm and peace and 
somberness, unhurried, serene and gracious. 
Remote from daily life, calling one to come 
away from the vexations that beset, they are 
a fitting symbol of the losing of self in a swell- 
ing, grandiose sweep of sound reverberating 
long and low over the hills. 

‘‘And vibrant through the forest gloom 
I heard the great bell slowly boom 


Its call to gods that have grown old 
And mossed and drowsy through the years.”’ 


The temple bells are not challengers to 
lives of activity, they do not bespeak victory 
over self in order to serve others but tell 
rather of lonely, sad introspection, a forget- 
ting of sorrows, not in service but in sur- 
cease. And the echoes come back from the 
far wooded depths, sweetly solemn and sad, 
telling of the life lost in the paradise of the 
soul’s Nirvana. The minor notes are dominant 
yet one who has heard their depth and rich- 
ness can never forget the music of the Korean 
bronze temple bells. The lines of our first 
born son in his loneiness across the seas ex- 


presses unheard overtones and undertones: 
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“‘The cadence of a murmuring song 
Thrills up the valley, and along 
The mossy walls, where its music stops 
To tune my throbbing heart 
To thoughts of home and you.’, 

To one who has seen the great bell in 
Kyengju there is a richer symbolism than 
caught by ear alone. Eckhardt says of the 
two angels thereon, one with a harp and 
the other with a bassoon—like flute, ‘‘the 
way in which these figures blend with the 
conventionalized clouds and the manner in 
which their airy garments billow out, gyrate 
twice or thrice round their bodies and finally 
whirl up into the sky to form an elongate oval 
with the driving clouds, is quite unique. These 
angels are represented as half kneeling, half 
flying, but, like overtones in music, clouds, 
loops and borders are wafted into the air, 
there to chime together in soft harmony to the 
delight of heart and eye and ear. A bell’s 
melodious tone is nowhere so clearly symbol- 
ized as in the old Silla bronze bell.” 

Even the little bronze fish wind bells, hang- 
ing from the eaves of temples or the project- 
ing corners of pagoda tiers, have a lesson for 
us. Because it never closes its eyes, the fish 
has been chosen as a symbol of watchfulness 
and suggests our guarding ourselves against 
temptation. As the wind sways the frail 
little fish the bells tinkle gently in the quiet 
spaces. There is need that their still small 
voice be magnified to the volume of a Big 
Ben chiming out, “He that watcheth over 
Israel shaJl neither slumber nor sleep.’’ 
There is also the added significance to the 
Christian of purification and redemption in 
the blood of Him who was a fisher of men. 

Then there are the bells used on the oxen, 
great lumbering beasts led about the streets 
with their huge loads of food or fuel to nourish 
and warm our bodies. They are bells of 


finest bronze, gentle and sweet, meant to keep 
away the evil goblins that would harm. the 
shaggy beast. Often have we contrasted them 


"to the shrill American bell so often placed on 


the pulpit for the preacher to pound, to scatter 
the goblins of drowsiness or mischievous in- 
attention in his congregation. At a recent 
Bible class in West Gate Church, even the 
once silvery tongued orator, Kim Ik Tu Mok- 
sa, had to resort to its use to gain the ear of 
his vast audience. But the charm is not 
there. Only as one has heard the gentle 
tinkle of the bells above the pad of heavy feet 
and the squeak of iron bound wheels, can 
one think of the music made in lives of the 
burden bearers of this world by some simple 
gift. 

It has been many years since we were 
privileged to ring the great Korea bell at Nara 
and the equally fine one at Kyengju by pulling 
a great suspended beam back and letting it 
strike the circle designed forit. No clang of 
iron on iron but the awakening of all the 
music of all the prayers sent up when the 
molten metal was poured into the mould, 
metal purged of its dross after having been 
collected out of the treasures of a willing 
people. The rich full tones are swelling yet. 
in memory, and then dying down to a low 
murmur such as is left when after a church 
full of devout Koreans have all prayed their 
separate prayers aloud together, a last few 
**‘Amens’” are said here and there. 

If our lives ring true as the purified metal is: 
struck by the Master beam, it won’t matter if 
American bells go “ding dong” to the Korean 
bells’ “Ding-ding” for all are needed to make 
up the compiete harmony and it won’t even 
matter if the church bells cease again to ring 
if all hearts ring true. 


The Hymn Sing Movement 


W. J. ANDERSON 


@°OR SEVERAL YEARS I have been 
more than usually concerned over 
the quality of the singing in our 
| 2s Korean churches. It would seem 
‘that after 50 years of church work in this 
country, including the attempt to teach music 
in Bible Classes, Bible Institutes and espe- 
‘cially in our church academies and colleges 
‘that the quality of the congregational singing 
should have greatly improved. 

Some of the choruses and glee clubs in our 
schcols are doing excellent work and some of 
‘the church choirs are also doing creditable 
singing but when these same people join in 
‘the congregational singing they usually drift 
back into the old habit of singing in a lacka- 
daisical way. I confess that although I am 
‘interested in music and have made some study 
of it, I am also inclined to sing in the same 
‘way when I join with a Korean audience. I 
‘find that I have been singing some hymns 
wrongly and have not been conscious of the 
fact until I have played the same hymn on the 
organ. 

This is a minor preblem, however, compared 
‘with the larger problem which faces us when 
‘we consider the subject as a whole. Koreans 
whe are especially interested in music are 
thrilled when they attend an assemblage of 
missionaries and hear them sing. To them it 
sounds like a trained choir. Why is it that 
one cannot get the same impression in hear- 
ing a Korean congregation sing ? 

Several answers could be given, but I will 
name but three, merely mentioning the first 
two and enlarging on the third. 

The first is the difficulty many Koreans 
‘have in adapting themselves to singing Wes- 
tern music. Some attempt has been made to 
use Korean melodies in our church singing but 
with little success, so most of our bymns are 
of necessity of Western origin. It has been 
demonstrated in schools and cheirs that with 
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training the Korean young people can sing 
as wellas Westerners. But at the same time 
there are many thousands who make little suc- 
cess of it and sing along ona very uncertain 
melody. Many who sing the melody, do so in 
a-half-hearted way and get no inspiration 
from it. Just let some old man get up and 
sing one of the familiar hymns orientalizing 
the melody and even the young people re- 
spond immediately. They like music and can 
be inspired by it. 

The second answer is the attitude of church 
workers, including the missionaries, toward 
the subject. We have all settled down either 
in an attitude of satisfaction with what has 
been accomplished or one of just accommo- 
dating ourselves to the situation, feeling that 
nothing can be done about it. “This is the 
way the Korean church has always sung and 
it probably is the way they will sing for the 
next fifty years’. Many of the Korean 
church workers have had no special training 
and’are not at all concerned over the situation 
and have a repertoire of only a dozen or two 
songs which they use in all of their services. 

The third answer is the lack of instruction. 
As a youngster I used to delight to hear my 
parents tell of the singing school which they 
used to attend. It seems that a singing mas- 
ter had organized such a school in several 
towns visiting each one once a week. The 
one in our town was held in the school house 
and the townspeople each made a contribu- 
tion to the master. He taught the “do re mi” 
method of reading the notes, simple methods 
of singing, as well as many new songs and 
hymns. 

On a large silver water pitcher in the dining 
room of Miss Hila Sharrocks home in Seoul, is 
the following inscription, ‘To Mr. H. T. Ames 
from the singing class of the St. Johns Church, 
Eila’s grandfather was evidently a 
teacher in one of these schools and in cratitude 
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for the benefit which the class had received, 
they gave this gift to their teacher. 

As a revival of this movement, which for 
the past 50 years has practically died out, my 
former music teacher, Dr. Arthur Hunt, of 
Brooklyn, New York, has started what is 
called, The National Hymn Association. The 
object of this association is to get people to 
sing more hymns, learn new ones, and to 
share their music with those who are unable 
to get out to the church services. There is 
already a large membership including some of 
the most prominent men and women in New 
York and Brooklyn. As a demonstration of 
what can be done through the organization, 
every Sunday evening in the Spencer Memori- 
al Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn where 
Dr. Hunt is the tenor soloist, a large group 
meet after church in the prayermeeting room 
for the purpose of singing familiar hymns, 
learning new ones and also of having a brief 
service of prayer and testimony. The associ- 
ation publishes a monthly magazine called the 
Hymn Sing Herald, the object of which is “To 
bring the ministry of cheer, comfort and stim- 
ulation of the spiritual life to invalids and all 
mankind’’. Broadcasts are made twice a 
week for the purpose of bringing the message 
of song to shut-ins and also to revive the 
custom of singing hymns in the home. 

Now the question is, What does tbis all have 
to do with us? Just this: we can start a simi- 
lar movement in Korea. We do not need to 


publish a magazine, but we can have meetings 
for the purpose of getting people to sing for 
the pure joy of singing, to teach many of the 
new songs which are in our hymn book but 
which very few churches ever sing; to make 
the singing of hymns an act of real worship; 
to stimulate the spiritual life; to get people to 
think of the meaning of what they are sing- 
ing; to make a modest beginning of singing 
parts even in congregational singing and to 
teach the simplest methods of reading the 
notes. These meetings can be held after the 
Sunday night service, after the Wednesday 
night service or some other time, when it is 
convenient for those who are especially inter- 
ested to meet. The less formal the meetings 
are the better and it would be well to have it 
understood that, if at any time any one desires 
to make a testimony or lead:in prayer, it will 
be welcomed. 

Some may say, “But the old grandmothers 
could not get anything out of this and cannot 
change their way of singing”. That may be 
true but we must build for the future. Some 
of these older people were young when they 
first came into the church and if they had had 
the opportunity they might have learned to 
sing better and would have been greatly bles- 
sed through out their lives in the singing of 
hymns in a meaningful way. It will take time 
and effort on the part of these who are willing 
but the results will be well worth while. 


Korea Sunday School Association Notes 


C. A. SAUER 


The next World’s Sunday School Convention will be 
held in Durban, Africa, July 22-28, 1940 


The steady growth of Sundayschool work in Korea 
is shown in the sale of lessons over a period of years. 
In 1935 the total was 63,000 copies; in 1936 this had 
risen to 68,000. In 1987, a total of 72,000 copiea were 
printed; for 1988 the total bids fair to reach 75,000 or 
more. 


Thy Sunday School News is a monthly magazine cf 
twelve pages issued by the Korea Sunday School Assc- 
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ciation and sent to over three thousand churches each 
month. A new feature is an exposition on the Sunday 
School lessons for adult classes, 


Many Sunday Schools have felt the need of some- 
thing concerning the lesson to place in the hands of 
each pupil. The Association has prepared a series of 
fifty-two cards giving the lesson title, golden text 
and Scripture reference for each lesson. A set of 
fifty of these cards containing entire set of cards for 
fifty persons for one year sells for one yen. 


By Y, 


Dr. A. I. Ludlow, Head of the Surgical Department 
of Severance Medical College, left Seoul on March 6th 
leaving behind him 27 years of pioneering work in 
‘medical welfare in his second native land. A large 
crowd of his devoted friends saw him off at the station 
and deep appreciation of his long service was mani- 
fest. Beside his medical work he was enthusiastic in 
. promoting the sport life among Korean youth, whom 
| he loved as his own children, and he was the first mis- 
\sionary who introduced basketball, baseball and 
_ volleyball. ‘When I came to Korea’’, it is reported 
‘in the paper, ‘‘I was a newly married young man, but 
‘ Thave now become old. The thought of leaving this 
_ beloved land makes me recall many interesting remin- 
iscences. In these years I have made many Korean 
| friends, and I do not wish to leave yet. If it were not 

for illness I would stay even a few years more and 
‘render my service. I do have a great hope in future 
| Korea, and it is gratifying to think how medical work 
has progressed in this land. And I am happy indeed 
_ to see I bore even a small part of my share in advanc- 
_ ing this beneficial work.” 


‘We rejoice that from this year,”’ it is reported of 
Ewha College, ‘‘Home Economics graduates have 
qualification for teaching domestic sciences in private 
high schools in Korea. On January 12 they were rec- 
ognized by the Educational Department. Since the 

Home Economics Department was set up ten years ago 
it has contributed much to the Korean home, and year 
after year students have desperately endeavoured to 
cultivate real abilities for the theory and practice of 
home management, so at last, society generally begins 
to believe them model housekeepers and real teachers 
of household science. The Home Economics Depart- 
ment students are ready for such qualification.”’ 


The Pyengyang Men’s Bible School was organized 
seven years ago in honor of twenty-five years of 
‘service of Rev. John Z. Moore, and the result has 
been greatly appreciated by the church. It has been 
regretted that the school has held only for a term, and 
‘a plan has been made to run a three year course. The 
mame of the school is changed into John Z. Moore 
Memorial Bible School, and prominent scholarly pas- 
tors and laymen are invited as lecturers. The first 
term began on. March eighth. The school wili send 
-out many able religious workers. 


The special meeting in honor of Dr. J. C. Crane’s 
twenty five years of service was held at the Central 
Church in Soonchun on February 4th. Appreciative 
-addresses were made by his friends and Dr. Crane told 
his personal reminiscences in response. He added 
that he met many difficulties in early days. He saidin 
conclusion that he found joy and happiness in the 
ministry that he never could have found in any other 
profession. 


The Korean National Christian Council nominated 
four missionaries and seven Koreans as delegates to 
the International Missionary Conference which will be 
cheld in Madras, India. The names are as follows: 


The Protestant Church in Chosen 


H. Kim 


Rev. C. N. Weems, Rev. F. F. C. Williams, Rev. W. 
M. Clark, Miss E. A. Kerr, Dr. J. S. Ryang, Rev. 
In-koo Yun, Dr. Helen Him, Rev. H. J. Lew, Rev. H. 
Namkung, Rev. Kwan Sik Kim, and Rev. J. O. Kim. 
They are competent representatives, and it is ear- 
nestly hoped that they will present fully the needs 
and problems of Korean churches, 


The wedding bells of Rev. V. W. Peters and Miss 
Heung-pok Hahn were heard on February 12 at Kim- 
wha, Kangwon Province. There were many difficul- 
ties in consumating their marriage. It is noticeable 
that this was the first international marriage between 
a missionary and a national. Their happy home will 
show the best of Christian life. 


A term of twenty-five years is not a short period for 
the career of a preacher. A special meeting in honor 
of Rey. Suk-ju Oh was held in the Central Church of 
Soonchun. More than seven hundred people were 
present. Rev. Mr. Oh had a distinctive career in 
establishing and ministering to churches in southern 
Korea. There were more than three hundred con- 
gratultory telegrams and they showed the genuine 
love and appreciation that churches have toward this 
successful minister, 


The Second Presbyterian Church in Sin Eui-ju was 
established ten years ago, and the chnrch has seen 
great progress. It now has one of the largest edifices 
in Korea. The harmonious and co-operative spirit 
among leaders and devout religious fervor of church 
members were inspiring factors in this great progress. 
The younger generation of the church shows the same 
enthusiasm. Recently in the annual general meeting 
of Christian Endeavorers, it was decided to put in the 
budget the sum of five hundred yen for the purpose 
of sending a missionary to Koreans in Manchukuo. If 
the candidate is found the work will be started im- 
mediately, and the field they decided to evangelize is 
Tongju. In order to realize the plan, they have daily, 
early prayer meetings and a special monthly meeting. 


The United General Meeting of Christian Endea- 
vourers of the Presbytery of North Pyungan Province, 
was held on February 18th in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Sin Eui-ju. They have been working for 
five years to establish an orphange. It is attempted 
to accomplish the original wish of the plan during this 
year. A committee of five members for drawing a 
concrete plan was chosen. We shall soon see the 
work actualized. 


A special meeting for Sunday School workers was 
held recently for a week in the Thomas Memorial Hall 
in Pyengyang. This is an annual affair, but this year 
has. seen the most encouraging results. Nearly two 
hundred Sunday School teachers came to attend lect- 
ures, and more than seven hundred people gathered 
to hear the evening addresses, It was witnessed by 
many that the meeting was one of the most enthusi- 
astic gatherings that they have seen recently. 
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THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


Our Musical Contributors 


Again we are giving our readers a “‘very special’’ 
number. The articles and pictures have been solicited 
by Mrs. J. L. Boots of Seoul. She is a musician born 
and trained. She studied music in Geneva and Beaver 
Colleges and took post-graduate work in violin in the 
American Conservary, Chicago, Ill., and the Carnegie 
Techniclal School of Fine Arts, Pittsburg, Pa. Before 
coming to Korea she was an instructor in Music and 
since her coming as member of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission is 1921, she has been active in music 
circles in Seoul. Her chief interest is church music. 
On her last furlough she studied in the Westminster 
Choir School, Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Mary E. Young is Head of the Musi¢ Depart- 
ment of Ewha College. She came to Korea in 1920 
and is a member of the Northern Methodist Mission. 
Ewha is the only School.of Music in Korea. The 
entire Case Hall, one of the beautiful Ewha buildings 
is given to music. The development in music among 
Koreans during a quarter of a century has been 
marvelous and Miss Young has had a large share in 
bringing it about. 

Among Occidentals in Korea, Mrs. D. N. Lutz is 
one of the two or three most highly trained in vocal 
music. She studied in Oberlin, Columbus, New York 
and one season in Europe. In the Pyengyang Foreign 
School and Church and in all music circles in Pyeng- 
yang she has had a leading part since 1920 when 
she came as member of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission. She is also a Kindergarten Training School 
graduate and writes poetry. 

Mrs. Rhodes is the ‘‘better-half’’ of the Editor-in- 
Chief. She grew up in a church choir and at the 
church organ. During her thirty years in Korea she 
has been teaching Koreans in music in church choirs, 
schools and her home. 

The pcems by Miss Catherine Baker which we quote, 
are taken from a published volume of hers, entitled, 
Music and Musicians. She is an accomplished soloist 
and a teacher of Music in Ewha College, having 
come to Korea in 1928 as a member of the Northern 
Methodist Mission, 

The Rev. W. J. Anderson is good in both instru- 
mental and vocal music which is a great asset to him 
in his work with students, A group of university 
students comes to his home each week. He came to 
Korea in 1917 as a member of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission and for some years’has been Adminis- 
trator of the Pierson Memorial Bible School of Seoul. 

Mrs, R. K. Smith of Pyengyang does ‘not claim to be 
a musician but is interested in reserach study of 


which her article in this number is an example. Other 


articles by Mrs. Smith will appear in future numbers. 


teenie Na 


Rev. Allen D. Clark and Mrs, Clark are both music- _ 


ians They reside at Chungju and are among the few 
“first term” missionaries in these days. Both also 
are “second generation’’ missionaries, their fathers 
being on the Staff of the Presbyterian Theological 


Seminary in Pyengyang. 


Mr. Kim In Sik (I. S. Kim) is a music teacher in S 


Seoul. Although an older man without a modern 


education in music he is very successful with student — 


choruses. He teaches in several of our church 


schools. 
Rev. C. A. Sauer of the Northern Methodist Mission 


is General Secretary of the Korea Sunday School As- — 


sociation. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Left on Furlough 


Miss Moneta Troxel from Ewha College, Seoul. 
Deaths 


Miss Blanche R. Bair, at Severance Hospital, Seoul,. 


on March 10th. Death caused by brain tumour. 


Rev. Chas. S. Deming, S. T. D. at New York, on 


March 15th. Death caused by pneumonia. 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Left on Furlough 
Miss Evelyn Dacus from Wensan. 
Marriage 
Rev. V. W. Peters and Miss Han Heung Pok, at 
Keum Wha Church on February 12th, 1938. 


Dr. J. S. Ryang has left for America to attend the 


General Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 


at Birmingham, Ala. 


United Church of Canada 
Returning to Canada 
Mrs. A. H. Barker, Wonsan, en account of ill health. 
Leaving on Furlough 
Miss Beulah Bourns, from Hoiryung. 


Miss J. B. Robb, Miss A. M. Rose and Miss M. 


McKinnon, who miraculously escaped death when 
their taxi was struck by a train in Sungjin, are 
all making: good progress following minor injuries.. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Death 


L. C. Brand, M. D., at Kwangju on March ist, 


Christian Literature Society of Korea 
Left for England 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Bonwick (Retired), on March: 


15th. 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 

Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 
lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates. 
moderate, Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
Hotel), HAN AIT WARMOTA—-A— 
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‘TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES pe TH NIPPON MIMEOGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS (record) (each) 


‘Underwood Standard, blue, ... — . | 
2 Sea a ah black The latest and best. duplicating - 


<< achihe on the market, Equally suc- 
-eessful with Hand- -writing and Type- 
“writing reproductions. Considering 
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SINGLE SPACED TYPE abouts 45 Snes per page. 


On. Customer's os On Thin ae ea On Medium ‘On Good soe. 
Own Paper oe c - Mojo Paper nee 2: Mojo Paper Bi ogee Bond Paper 
Sg ee B50 oe ee. 
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‘for thin Mojo paper and medium Mojo at a little higher price which gives a much better appearance to 


: the work. Many of our customers desire the American Bond ‘Paper for which we also quote 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF KOREA 


PUBLISHERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KOREAN — f: 

CHRISTIAN: LITERATURE 


Seer ers 


Sa 0 


Established in - 1890 as a ae 
Represents all the Missions in the Federal 
Korean Presbyterian and Methodist church 
list over 700 titles of its own, tog 
heeeme to others. — : 


OUR SOCIETY’S P UBLICATIONS 
Cover Many Important Subjects 
such ase 

; Roo léctlica, Sa Agriculture” 
BibleHelps © —— Care of Children 
Devotional § —Evangelical — 
_Homileties == ‘Personal Work 
Sociology =  — Stewardship 
Temperance —-—™_—_—s#@Prayer 
Commentaries  -—- Church History _ 
Sermons Psychology 
Biographies § —_—Chhildren’s Books 
‘Stories § §—“i@Bible History —_— 
- New Believers = _— Second Coming 
Catechumens _ aS iy Teacher Training 
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